CHAPTER FIFTEEN
SIR CHARLES GUST, Equerry to King George, met us at Calais. He was a delightful person, though possibly something of a martinet professionally, for from the moment he took charge things moved with excessive precision. Boarding the British hospital ship Brighton, we were escorted by French destroyers half-way across the Channel, where English destroyers took up that polite obligation. The change was made in a pretty manoeuvre, which we went to the bridge to witness. The officers of the Brighton seemed to watch Miss Benham and me more closely than they did the destroyers, courteously explaining that they expected us to be seasick. Well, we disappointed them!
Vice Admiral Keyes was talking so pleasantly and so modestly about his war service that I was really sorry when the chalk cliffs of Dover came into view. On shore Duke Arthur of Connaught, sturdy old soldier-uncle of the King, was the first to greet us. Lord Reading, the Ambassador to the United States, and our envoy to Britain, Mr. John W. Davis, followed him. Then came my first view of a lord mayor in his robes of office. This particular gentleman, being small and delicate-looking, was not as impressive as some I saw later, but he wore the crimson gown with mock ermine and the chain and great seal of office. It was his function to greet the President and offer him the freedom of the city. This he did in timid fashion, and my husband thanked him, before we were taken to the luxurious train of the King, and whisked away towards London.
It was one of those rare winter days in England with radiant sunshine. We were immediately asked in to lunch which was quite informal, and with good conversation. At Charing Cross station Their Majesties, King George and Queen Mary, were at the step of the train to greet us. A crimson carpet had been spread, and palms arranged to line
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